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February 3, 1917, wherein he said that he had "directed the Secretary of 
State to announce to His Excellency, the German Ambassador, that all diplo- 
matic relations between the United States and the German Empire are 
severed, and that the American Ambassador at Berlin will be immediately 
withdrawn ; and, in accordance with this decision, to hand His Excellency 
his passports." The three treaties which in whole or in part affect the in- 
ternational relations of Germany and the United States are those made be- 
tween the United States and Prussia in 1785, 1799 and 1828. These have 
been held by both governments to apply not only to Prussia but to the 
North German Confederation and subsequently to the German Empire. 
This volume contains the text of these treaties, eight important decisions 
of the Federal Courts in which these treaties were considered, three opin- 
ions of the Attorneys General of the United States, a proclamation of the 
President made during the Franco-Prussian War, in 1870, and extracts from 
diplomatic correspondence of which the most interesting are those relat- 
ing to the case of the William P. Fryd and the case of the Appam. Both 
this book and the one on The Armed Neutralities are published in the ad- 
mirable form in which the Carnegie Endowment, through the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, presents its publications. 



International Law. By Berthold Singer. Pp. xiii, 335. Chicago: T. H. 

Flood & Co., 1918. 

This book is prepared for "our army, naval and aviation forces," and 
is intended to serve as a compendium for practical reference. It lacks scien- 
tific structure, gives few references or citation of authorities, and makes no 
pretence of presenting the history of any doctrine. It is an essentially prac- 
tical book and contains valuable information not generally accessible, ex- 
cerpts from state papers, acts of Congress, foreign laws, rules adopted at 
the Hague Conventions, rules adopted at the International Naval Confer- 
ence, proclamations, etc. The author has included several specially inter- 
esting chapters devoted to the use of hydroaeroplanes, submarines, aero- 
planes and wireless. As an outline for the use of those to whom the simple 
problems of international law may be presented, it may serve a useful 
purpose. 

Tort, Crime and Police in Mediaeval Britain. By J. W. Jeudwine. Pp. xix, 

292. London: Williams & Norgate, 191 7. 

This work is the result of great erudition and an obvious love of 
antiquity. The barbarism of the early ages is accepted as normal and the 
exercise of force for the purpose of carrying out the social will is taken 
for granted as an appropriate method suitable to the purpose. The moral 
aspect of the use of this force is not dwelt upon for it is obvious that a 
scientific investigator is not concerned with ethical tests unless ethics be 
the subject of his investigation. This view of. mediaeval British life and law 
is markedly in contrast with the author's expressions of opinion of modern 
events. It is then that he applies the moral test "to our undying shame" 



